a serious limitation in coverage of U.S. earthquakes, be-
cause land stations alone do not provide the coverage nec-
essary to map and analyze the seismicity and tectonic
activity in coastal and offshore areas.  A major recent
development in earthquake recording has been the design
of instrument packages that are able to measure, for rela-
tively long intervals, earthquake waves at the bottom of
the ocean.

In the related field of tsunami research, one of the
major problems is lack of information on the nature of
tsunami waves in the open ocean before they are modified
by nearshore and coastal features.  Ocean-bottom observa-
tories could readily be used to monitor these rarely
occurring waves.  Because permanent ocean-bottom observa-
tories are still expensive to operate, we recommend a
limited but decisive step in starting their deployment
around the United States.

An interagency committee, with representatives from
the U.S. Geological Survey (USGS), National Oceanic and
Atmospheric Administration (NOAA), National Science Foun-
dation (NSF), Defense Advanced Research Projects Agency
(DARPA), Office of Naval Research (ONR), and Department
of Energy (DOE), should be established to arrange funding
and management responsibilities for this work.  (See Sec-
tions 3,4, 4.4, 5.2, 6.3, and 7.3.)

RECOMMENDATION 4.  Four ocean-bottom observatories
should be established offshore of the continental United
States as part of the National Digital Seismograph Network
(NDSN).  At least two of these systems (one off the East
Coast and one off the West Coast) should be installed dur-
ing the initial 4-year establishment period of the NDSN.
The ocean-bottom observatories should contain instrumen-
tation as responsive to earthquakes as the land-based
seismographs of the NDSN as well as instruments for the
measurement of tsunami effects.

Even with the establishment of a national network of
digital broadband stations (NDSN), there remains the need
for denser networks of simpler telemetered seismographs
in the high-seismicity regions of the United States.

Such regional networks have proved their value over
decades in California and, more recently, for example, in
Alaska, Nevada, Washington, Utah, New England, Montana,
and the central Mississippi Valley.  They have become
essential sources of information to the public, news media,
state and local government, engineering operations, and
disaster preparedness organizations.  Their most immediate